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the New Jersey plan, which Paterson offered on Friday, June 15,
The motives of the states in opposition were not all the same.
Delaware had been a state only since 1778, Befoie that it had
been in turn a Dutch, Swedish, or English colony until its in-
corporation into Pennsylvania as the Three Lower Counties, with
its own assembly but under the administration of Pennsylvania's
governor. Being so new to statehood, Delaware was determined
to survive as a state. Being so small, it was afraid of being swal-
lowed up. In the Confederation it had, if not in fact an equal
influence, at least in law an equal vote with any other state, no
matter how large or populous. Its delegates to the Convention,
positively instructed against any yielding on the right of suffrage,
were handicapped even in debate. Read was willing to see die
United States made into a consolidated nation, which would do
away with all the states. In that case, Delaware would have the
same chances as any three counties anywhere. Dickinson, believ-
ing this impossible, insisted that the division into states must be
maintained as a check on the central government. The most
eminent of the Delaware delegates, he was the principal spokes-
man for their state in the Convention.

New Jersey was a relatively small state between the much "
larger Pennsylvania and New York. By reason of its geographical
situation it had suffered heavily during the war, and had been
left damaged and impoverished. The debtors among the people
had forced an issue of paper money, which neither New York
City nor Philadelphia1^ would accept. The money had promptly
depreciated, leaving New Jersey finances as badly off as before.
There' was a special resentment in New Jersey against New
York A great deal of produce from New Jersey farms and forests
went to New York City to be consumed there. New York required
that such goods pay entrance fees and obtain clearances at the
New York custom house as if they were from a foreign country.
New Jersey in angry retaliation put a preposterous tax on the
small plot of ground on Sandy Hook which New York had bought
for a lighthouse it had to have. Since Congress under the Con-
federation Lad no power to regulate interstate trade. New Jersey
had no recourse but to petty retaliations in her own behalf. Yet
instead of desiring to help create a central government which
might prevent such local injustices and intuitions, the New
Jersey delegates had come to the Convention with an obstinate*